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It is 5:30 pem. any evening of any given week of the year 
1968-69. A young man is pushing a button and the University of 
Maine Radio station, WHEB-FM goes "on-the-air." 

A voice welcomes the listener to another evening of fine 
programming on this non-commercial, educational radio station. 

The call letters, WMEB-FM, signify "Maine Educational Broadcasting," 
and this FM station operates at 91.9 mgc on the FM dial with an 
effective radiated power of 360 watts. The station is owned by 

the University of Maine, under the direct supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, and is student operated, 

The sign-on ends and the programming begins. The young man 
who pushed the button now leans back in his chair, his eyes scan - 
ning the main studio, and he watches the vu meter, the clock, then 
glances at the blue and white WMEB-iM banner tacked to the station 
wall-and he grins with a feeling of satisfaction. 

Later, from atop the record rack in the main studio, the young 
man takes another blue and white banner(similar to the one on the 
station wall), shakes it of its dust and notices the call letters, 
"NWORO." He thinks to himself, "What was WORO...where...when?" 

To others he inquires about WORO and he gets an "I don't know," 
or an "I suppose it was whatever was before 'MiB." This is not 
enough to satisfy the young man's curiosity, and he wonders if may- 
be there wasn't some sort of radio operation befure WORO. ‘The 


ultimate question in his mind becomes, “When did radio begin at 


the University of Maine, and how limited was the operation, and 
how did it develop into what it is now, an educational FM station?" 

The young man then set out to record the major steps and some 
of the minor accomplishments that occured during the development 
of radio at this university. 

The young man felt that there was a need to provide a record 
or some sort of insight as to how radio began as a service to the 
University of Maine and how radio has developed on this campus. 

If for no other reason than to satisfy the curiosity of those in 
the fubure who may be puzzled by the same questions over which he 
has pondered, he felt that it was necessary to make available in 
one paper an account of what basically happened in the develop-. 
ment of radio on the University of Maine campus. 

It was believed by this young man that WMEB-IFM had never pre- 
viously taken certain steps that it has just recently made(Kxample: 
Sunday or Saturday broadcasting, 33 and 36 hour radio marathons as 
in 1967, 1968, and 1969(Winter Carnival coverage), or all-day cover- 
age on Maine Day). 

The belief was also that the operation had always been in 
Stevens Hall and that equipment used prior to 1961-62 must not have 
been of very good quality. It was believed that the programming 
was not varied to any great extent, and that the power output was 
confined to the boundaries of the university campus(Ali carrier 
current). 

The results of the following account will prove this young 
man to be quite dissillusioned about many of the facts concerning 


the development of radio on this campus, 
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The scope of this account is limited to give the reader a 
factual idea of how radio broadcasting developed at the U of M, 
and what some of the programming was like at different times during 
this history. 

A wealth of information has been extracted irom the student 
newspaper at this university, THE MAINE CAMPUS. A great deal has 
come from individual reports by faculty advisors of the two oper- 
ations, WORO and WHEB-FM. Other information was received thanks 
to the aid of Professor Wofford G, Gardner, professor and Head of 
the Department of Speech, Hr. Jerome D. Henderson, station manager 
of WMEB-FM, 1965-1969, Mark O. Benner, former instructor of speech 
at the U of M, personnel at WLBZ Radio, Bangor, Maine, personnel 
at the Alumni office in the Raymond Fogler Library, U of M campus, 
information from the minutes of meetings of the Maine Radio Guild, 
and information taken from a master's thesis by Elizabeth Rowe, 1952. 
From this information is the following account concerning the develop- 


ment of radio at the University of Maine up until May, 1969. 


The medium we know today as radio is merely the refined pro- 
duct of much thought and the refined result of many experiments made 
by such scientists as James Maxwell, Thomas Edison, Heinrich Hertz, 
Gugliemo Marconi, J.-A. Fleming, Lee De Forest, and Reginald Fessenden. 
Principly, however, it was the Italian, Marconi, who stimulated 
the interest oi other scientists to improve upon the transmission 
of radio, specifically, the projection of the voice, and the trans- 
mission of music. 


In December of 1906 voice or speech was transmitted, and in 


1908, Lee DeForest broadeast recorded music from up on the Eiffel 


he 


Tower in Paris, France, and this FM music was heard some 500 miles 
away. In the decade to follow, experiments by scientists and 
amateurs. alike continued. 
"The new idea of radio as a public broadcast medium caught 
the imagination of the American people and spread like wildfire. 
From three ststions in 1920 to over 500 in 1923, the number rose 
and the sales of receivers rose from $2 million to $136 million 
in the same three-year period."(q) 
According to Elizabeth Rowe, in her Master's Thesis in 1952, 
"A History of Speech Education at the University of Maine, 1U68- 
191.0," students in the electrical engineering department had built 
and operated radios of their own for some time, but by October 7, 
1925, an announcement of broadcasting in the MAINE CAMPUS was made: 
"The University will enter the field of broadcasting on a large 
scale during the present college year...a beginning was made last 
spring when a 100-watt station with the call letters WGBX was 
licensed and went on the air several times...without any definate 
program. This year the power will be increased to 500 watts and 
will...broadcast concerts by the glee clubs, band, and orchestra... 
A room in Wingate Hall has been fitted up as a studio with a 
baby grand piano and the other necessary furniture. The micro-~ 
phones will be located in this studio, while the broadcasting 
instruments themselves will be in Lord Hall." 
The primary purpose of the station was to be educational, but it 
was used, as is mentioned, for broadcasting concerts, glee club 
activities, etc. 
On February 10, 1926, letters were received commenting on 
the good quality of sound, the clarity of sound..."each number of 
the concert heard with good volume." The program was a concert 


consisting of a violin solo, soprano solo, and lecture. This was 


held on a Sunday evening. 


Os htss. Garrison, & Willis, Television and Radio, 
(New York), 1950, pe. 2lbe 
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A committee was appointad by the University to arrange pro- 
grams. Professor Led. Pollard, Director, with A. W. Sprague from 
the Music Department, Dean W.S, Creamer, and Lester Shibles. 
Concerts were given by the Maine band in a short musical program 
every Sunday afternoon with a short talk in keeping with the day. 

Lectures were broadcast during Farm and Home week in March. 
Basketball, the game between the University of Maine and the Univ- 
ersity of Connecticut, was broadcast on Saturday afternoon of that 
vacation week. 

Professor Mark Bailey of the Department of Public Speaking 
read selected readings. A paper on Holstein-Friesian cattle was 
read, and a 15 minute lecture was given on the topic, "Investments." 
several solos were also heard, 

WGBX had boys and girls club activities, classical music at 
times, poetry, book talk, and educational material directed by Dean 
Creamer. 

WGBX signed off in May and began again in October of 1926. 
There was a concert given during that month, the only one given 
all semester. The signal of the station was strong enough at this 
time that the whole Eastern part of the U.S. was able to hear this 
concert. Compliments to the Maine Band came from all over the 
northeast in the form of many letters, 

"No music was broadcast during the year(with the exception of 
that one concert from the top floor of Lord Hall)...Agriculture, 
English, Technology, and science talks were given from 7:30-0:30 
each Wednesday evening...” (2) 

The Public Speaking Department had the use of 15 minutes each 

month, the second Wednesday. ‘The programs consisted of addresses 


given by faculty members. 


) WHE MAINS CAMPUS, Jan. 12, 1927 


During the spring semester of 1927 the wave length of the 
Maine station was 252 meters, and according to the memoirs of 
WGBX Director, Luther J. Pollard, trial broadcasts were made to 
test the sending power of WGBX, using 100 watts, which should be 
sufficient for statewide coverage. 

"By February the station was on a regular schedule of Sunday 
afternoon and Wednesday evening broadcasts. It was also set up 
for 500 watts, but because of a November ruling by the FCC pro- 
hibiting any increase in power by established stations, it could 
only use 100..." 

"...Senator Fredrick Hale, working with the Justice C.J. Dunn, 
is trying to obtain the new license for WGBX. Justice Dunn de- 
clares that, if necessary, hetll go to Washington himself to ob- 
tain the license." 


"The petition for higher wattage was granted, and in March the 
station was using 500 watts, giving it statewide coverage." (5) 


On April 27, 1926, from h-5 p.em., and 7:30-8:30 a test was made. 
Letters received showed that no signal was gotton more than 100 
miles away in a hundred mile radius. This article appeared in the 
MAINE CAMPUS of October 20, 1927, soon after the beginning of that 
fall semester. This was the official word from the University: 
Page 1: “Radio station WGBX has been discontinued because 
reception was not good enough over a wide area. To 
make it a state-wide proposition, it was estimated 
that it would need new equipment throughout, which 


would cost over $30,000." 


y80, a radio freeze was on, and dead air prevailed-for six years] 
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Broadcasting of campus radio programs again became available 
in October, 1933. Tne local studios were in Lord Hall, but the 
programs went on the air through the facilities of WLBZ, Radio 62, 
a commercial radio station in Bangor. This continued in 193], and 
this article appeared in the MAINE CAMPUS on page 1, Nov. 8, 193): 
"On November 17, regular broadcasts from Lord Hall will begin... 
--.to report to the people of the state, interesting developments 
in scientific and social progress. These broadcasts are governed 
by a board representing all sections of the campus, and are the 
sole responsibility of no one group..."(Broadcasts were five 
nights a week from 7:45 to 8 peme). 
In March, during Farm and' Home week, broadcasts continued with re- 
ports by the College of Technology. It was over a year before an- 
other major time change took place. Then in the MAINE CAMPUS, Oct. 
10, 1935, page 1, this appeared: 
"University broadcasts started Oct. 13, and were heard Monday- 
Friday for 15 minutes each day. On Sunday, a 30 minute pro- 
gram was in charge of either the Public Speaking orEnglish Depart- 
ments (alternating weeks)." 
November, 1936--The same programming continued. 
January 19, 1939, there appeared something new was about to happen to 
radio broadcasting at Maine. This article appeared on page 2 of 


that dateb Issue of THE MAINE CAMPUS: 


"Members of the radio class wrote and produced the University 
radio programs that were on the air every Sunday from 7:30 to Sp.m. 


These programs were dramas and discussion programs. In October-- 
October 26, 1939--MAINE CAMPUS, p.1, this appeared: 


"A meeting of all students interested in producing radio 
programs was called for Oct. 26. This group named itself The 
Maine Radio Guild, and became responsible for all university 
broadcasts. The students were divided into groups(5), according 
to their interests: announcing, writing, drama, production, or 
music." (There was a similar article covering the same thing in 

the Nov. 145th issue of the MAINE CAMPUS that year.). 


"Up until this year(Sept., 1939), all radio work originated 
from Lord Hall, home of the Electrical Ingineering Department. 
Room 275 Stevens Hall has been completely renovated, providing 


for a studio, a control room, a conference room and a lecture 
room. The various sections are separated by sound-proof materials. 
A large glass front and a loud speaker make it possible for the 


students in the lecture room both to see and hear those broadcasting 


from the studio which is equipped like a pro-studio. The new 
studios will also be used for classes in speech correction and 
making recordinga." 

Since 1925 programming had been controlled by an all-campus 
committee. The times, lengths, and types of programming varied 
considerably from year-to-year, Now an extra-curricular organ- 
ization was formally formed to control campus broadcasts. This was 
1939, the first year of the Maine Radio Guild. 

"The first Guild show went on the air November 26, and com- 
mentaries in letters received after the program included the 
following: ‘Came over great...listened with pleasure...excellantly 
conceived...expertly carried on...subjects interest and delighted 
me's .."@) 

The Maine Radio Guild continued to broadcast over WLBZ also until 
19526 

During the war years, 19l,0-191.5, broadcasts continued from 
November to May over WLBZ at 8 o'clock Friday evenings. One topic 
just as an example, was the Dumbarton-Oaks Conference, lir. Lawrence 
Pellitier of the history department leading the group. 

A drama was presented on the Friday evening show on Dec. il, 
194. The Dumbarton-Oaks conference was icid on November 17. 

In January of 1945 a new schedule was discussed as well as new 
projects for the term, work on scripts, sound effects, ete. The 
schedule called for dramas and discussion programs on alternating 
weeks of the radio schedule. But according to the April 26, 1915 
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issue of the MAINE CAMPUS, after February 9, the Guild was unable 
to obtain time from WLB4. At WLBZ there was no record as to why. 

During the following semester, the Guild met, and on October 
18, 1945, decided on a half hour variety show, a program with new 
casts, musical events, skits, and a general report of events and 
activities at the university. But still, the Guild was unsure which 
Station in the area would broadcast this. 

Page 1 of the MAINZ CAMPUS, Nov.i1, 1945 reports: "Maine Radio Guild 
on-the-air on Wednesday evenings." 

A great source of information can be taken from the yearly 
reports of the Maine Radio Guild-reports from 1916-1960 or 61. 

In the year 19/,6-l.7 a weekly program of 15 minutes was scheduled 
over WLBZ on Wednesday nights from 7:30-7:45. Most of the yearly 
work went into the production of these shows which were dramatic 
in nature, Work was opened to all interested students, and equip- 
ment was borrowed from the Engineering Department. The objective 
for the ensuing year was to purchase new microphones. I1t was . 
stated in the report of that year written by the Gutid seetetary;, 
Phyllis D, Williamson, that "Studios in 275 were hopelessly in- 
adwquate...the mixing panel was beyond repair," 

From October 30-May 30 there were 26 shows aired on WLB4. 
There were 18 shows concerning the U of M, 5 not, and 3 discussion 
programs. 

In 19).7-l.8, new microphones and turntables were in use and 
the Guild proposed to obtain enough money to build a new console. 
They tried raising funds through a dance that was held, but netted 
a very small profit(approx. $20). 


A competent student was appointed program director for the 
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year 19l4.7-l4.8 with hopes that students in the future will continue 
to handle the actual programming work necessary. Students seemed 
then, more competent than in the past. 

Ng, the Maine Radio Guild had a constitution, as is custom- 
ary for most campus organizations. The constitution was adopted 
when the organization began in '39, revised in '46, and re-adopted 
(a new one) between 1949-1952. The purpose of the Maine Radio 
@uild was to encourage participation by rewarding meritorious ser- 
vice to those who worked the hardest. The Guild was under the 
direct supervision of the Department of Speech, and under tne author- 
ity of the Department Head. 

Between 1949and 1952, some new equipment was purchased, such 
as the clock and the talkbatk system presently in use in 275 Stevens 
Hall, and some sound-proofing equipment. The studio control room 
wirido. was enlarged(widened considerably and raised 2" in height). 

Mock broadcasts were held and they gave students an oppor- 
tunity to hear themselves and to actually take part in production, 
These were dropped due to lack of time. Then regular shows began. 
30 minute taped shows were used on WLBZ at 10:30 Sundays, but were 
taped in Stevens Hall at 7:30 on Thursdays, 

The Radio Guild in February of 1950(Feb. 5) took a poll of 
the campus to see if interest existed. The record library was not 
adequate, and 20 new records were bought. The Guild needs recordings 
of all types, transition music, sound effects, bridges, etc. 

By April 20th progress and interest was shown towards a campus 
radio station. There was an open house held by the Guild in 275 


Stevens Hall, and over 100 attended. ‘This event was a complete 
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suceess, and visitors were shown "How a program is produced." 

There were 63 people who attended or participated in different 
programs throughout the year 1950-51, Fifty-one of those were 
members of the Radio Guild, 

A transmitter was foes by Bruce Schuab the chief engineer 
and the studio was soundproofed by Al Morris. Plans for the next 
year were to get a station on the air with a 3-day schedule over 
WLBZ to continue. The new station would be called WORO, 

In 1951-52 shows were taped on Tuesdays for use on WLB4 which 
aired them on Fridays at 10:35. There were 27 shows broadcast 
during the year. Maine Day was used as a clean-up day, and the 
studios in Stevens were cleaned. Once again, new turntables and 
new microphones were needede Also a vast increase in the record 
collection was needed. 

L952 was a big year for the Guild. ‘They produced 2)} shows, 

13 discussion and 11 dramas aired on Mondays at 10:35 on 'LBa-~ 
taped on Sunday nights. On Maine Day, acoustifibre was placed on 
the walls, cleaned, and records filed in an easy-toget-at-manner. 
Silver mikes were given to those who gave outstanding service to 
the Guild, and gold to those who rendered service outstanding to 
both the Guild and WORO. Yes, WORO3$ 

In the fall term, WORO didn't take to tne air due to the ever- 
present technological problems. But, on February 15, 1952, vi KO 
went on the air two hours per night, six nights per week from & to 


10 pems No Saturday programming. 


as 


"At the time of opening broadcast, WORO was a trial-status 
member of the inter-collegiate Broadcast System(IBS)." 


"In early March, arrangements were made with the Eastern 
States Radio Corporation, whereby, they would send WORO classical 
and semi-classical records direct from RCA($300) in exchange for 
1 hour of classical music for five nights a week. WORO became 
a member of IBS along with 55 other college radio stations. 
»-eAlso in March an arrangement was made with Andrews Music Co. 
in Bangor, and they provided us with "Tops irt. Pops" or records 
of the day...In April operation increased to 18% hours per week 
( six nights, 3hours per night)(7:55-11 p.m.). Programming 
consisted of music, news, sports, society, and 0 Air Force 
commercials for $55.00."(@ 

Acoustifibre for studios B and 0 were purchased--also two 
turntables(3 speed), a telephone, a bi-directional mike, and a gift 
from WGUY, one turntable valued at $300 or $400. The biggest gift 
of all came from Ed Guernsey of WLBZ Radio; He donated a $2200 
console. A one to four hour schedule was planned for the next term. 
(7330-11330, six nights per week). 

There were Special outside sports broadcasts, basketball cover- 
age, newscasts sponsored by a National advertiser--Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, and arrangements were made for the installation of a 
UPI teletype machine in exchange for 2 15-minute newscasts per 

To this point in history, the busiest year for the Guild was 
1953-54. Mostly it was involved in the operation of WORO. 

The first broadcast of the year was an away game in football. 
The University played Khode Island and the broadcast came from 
Kingston, R.I 

"A group of announcers and engineers went down to do the 
game over rented telephone lines. We were excellant. The 


telephone company was notdJ] The second half was discontinued, 
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but support was great and it was hoped that the station would 
try again..." 


Money was the bigest problem for the young station. ‘The 
operation of the station depended a great deal upon the amount of 
advertising(local and National) sold. The Guild often sponsored 
a dance, but rarely profited too much from this type event. 

WORO operated for tne first time through the final exam 
period in 1953(May), beginning at 3 pem. each afternoon. Easy 
listening was the type of programming, 

A legal scare occured in the year 1953-5) when it was learned 
that an FCC examiner might investigate the station during a tour 
of the Bangor arca. More information game in on FCC regulations, 
more than was expected by the Maing Radio Guild. 

"So wires were pulled here and there and replaced by others. 

The transmitter made by Bruce Schuab and located now in Esta- 

brooke Hall was drastically cut in power. After much work, 

the station was legal, but nobody could hear it. Listener- 
ship was rebuilt, but not to its previous level. WLB4Z still 
carried some programs..." lo 

A plan to cover all the campus"when practical" was discussed 
for the ensuing fall term. ‘The plan called for the installation 
of transmitters in various areas of the campus. In 1953-54, WORO 
expanded its broadcast day to that high above the level oi tne 


average college station, operating from 7-12:10 evenings, arly 


morning broadcasts were being considered. 
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1954.-55 was a big year also for the Maine Radio Guild and its 
major activity, station WORO. Adverstising was the chief worry of 
everyone in the Guild. Every member was selling ads for the “uild. 
Most of the advertising came from local merchants, etc., but some 
of the advertising was obtained from the College Radio Corporation, 
a national advertising agency. 

Internally, there was trouble brewing between the Guild and 
WORO. It seems tnat the Guild was losing favor with the students 
who spent most of their time and work at WORO. Toney was always a 
chief problem. The Student Senate was asked to attach a 25¢ fee 
to the semester bill of each student, with the revenue to be used 
for WORO. A gift of $800 was given the Guild and the bill in- 
crease idea was dropped. 

Demands were being made for the installation of an Associated 
Press teletype to replace the old UPI teletype. The record filing 
system was rather hap-hazard, and it was decided that the time had 
come to use a proper filing system. This would benefit all. WORO 
had a fine collection of classical records, but the ~ecords were 
arranged in no particular order, Records were provided by the 
Coral Record Co., Columbia Records,(for a small membership fee), 
and Andrews Music store in Bangor, who for the mention of the store 
each time a record was played, provided the station with the tops 
in popSe 

"Thererexistad on campus a small wired carrier current radio 

station which was operating under sub-standard conditions, was 
badly organized, and unsupported according to its needs by the 
university or the student body."11 

It seems there was a need for a broadcasting curriculum, but 


since the established station, and broadcasting training was not 
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accademic, there was no great concern. 

"This was the first time the seriousness of the problems facing 
the station were clearly stated in the form of a report to the 
Head of the department, requesting a review of the budget and the 
possibility of broadening the curriculum."12 

During the summer of !55, a program got under way to improve the 
equipment and the transmission. A student engineer was hired to 
do the job. funds were made available by the University Stores 
and 11 five-watt transmitters were constructed. These were to be 
put in various places around the campus, connecting to the studio 
by telephone lines. 

The location of these transmitters: Oak, Hart, Dunn, Corbett, 

mstabrooke, Stodder, Ballentine, North Hall, South Apartments, 
Delta Tau Delta, and in the basement wasroom of Pheta Chi fraternity. 

The system looked sound, but proved to be ineffective. The 

transmitters were unstable. Harmonics developed which caused the 
signal to be rebroadcast up and down the audio band. There was 
also a hum and lots of interference. ‘The technical staff worked 
all year, but with Tew improvements made. However, for the proper 
tests, funds were insufficient, 

Conditions hit an all time low. Morale was low, personnel, 

few in number, People were dropping out leaving the bulk of the 
work to a few. The attitude that prevailed was "Nobody is listening 
anyway." 

Things changed..The year 1957-58 was without doubt, up to 

this point, the most important single year in the nistory of WORO. 
It was not a year without problems, yet it was a year of technical 
gains, better organization, capital improvements, better coverage, 
curriculum revisions were approved by the speech department, new 


students became interested and staff morale was boosted. 
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Improvements were being made on the transmitters, which eliminated 
much of the interference, The RCA console had had a few revisions 
or modifications put on it, but was in dire need of replacement. 

In November of 1957, plans were made to construct and install 
a control panel, turn tables, and other broadcasting equipment. 
Also, an enclosure in the control room to facilitate wiring, making 
it more efficient and more convenient. 

Insufficient funds again was the major prodlem. With the help 
of President Hauck, $600 came through the speech denartment, and in 
December, a console was ordered from the Gates Radio Company. Eqquip- 
ment included a Gates Dualux console, ? turntables with gray tone arms, 
GE cartridges, equalized pvre-amnns and cabinets, a storage rack, and 
a poly-directional mike. The platform enclosure was designed and 
ordered through the building and grounds department of the unive~- 
sity. 

By mid-March, all was completed and the station was making 
use of its new facilities. The engineers instructed other students 
how to operate the equipment. 

According to Gerald C. Beckwith, who was director of WORO(or 
faculty advisor), “At this point the station needs to improve in 
its organization, business and programming. It must gear itself 
for growth and development of service potential...transmission improve- 
ments are needed, and WORO will need an increase in staff and an in- 
crease in facilities. Most of the station's efforts should be di- 
rected toward establishment of an AM or FM standard station." 

In 1958-59, the positions held in the station heirarchy, student 
positions, that is, were station manager, vorogram director, business 
manager, secretary, engineers, and chief announcer. T o hold a pos- 


ition, one had to be a member of the Maine Radio Guild. 
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This was the first year that these positions received any set salary. 

WORO was not chartered as an organization, but rather, an activity 

of the Guild which was an organization on campus. It was reccomended 
that the Guild be dissolved, for it had ceased to be an operation 
except on paper. ‘The Maine Radio Guild which lived for 20 years, 
finally ceased to operate. \WORO became the organization. 

WORO didn't fall into the same pattern of rock and roll as did 

some of the other arca stations. It had developed what is still 
used today, that which is called "Block programming." ‘This type of 
programing is designed to satisfy the wariety of tastes. 

The station now had a well-balanced record collection for its 

on-the-air programming. Remote broadcasts were, in effect, good 

this year. Besides games, interviews from the Bears Dem were heard, 
and the people in the Memorial Union were able to listen to WORO 
broadcasts. Homecoming activities, the IFC Sing, baseball and basket- 
ball, Maine Masque, and the Senior Class Meetings were all heard thai 
yeare 

There were not enough newsmen, and not enough with real ex- 

perience. Advertising was good; we were never in the red, but quite 
near it, however. Campus coverage was 80%. A complete studio was 
to be made up using new turntsbles and revamping the RCA Board. 

Once again, Gerald Beckwith writes: 

"Because of its accomplishments and technical problems which 
continue to frustrate the efforts of self-improvement, it's 
believed practical and desirable to consider favorably the report 
and proposal for the establishment and maintenence of a licensed 
broadcast station on the University of Maine Campus." 

There was no required time for off or on the air operation. 

The station could go on anytime and close up any time. In Sept., 


1960, WORO began to broadcast six days a week(weekdays 6 pem.-mid- 
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night, and Saturdays from 8 a.m.-lip.m.)(longer if sporting events 
lasted longer). On Maine Day WORO had a 36 hour radio marathon. 
Continuous broadcasting=the first time ever in the area] The news- 
men improved this year, and the year ended May 20, 1960. 

In the fall of 1960 there were fifteen students working at WORO,. 
They wanted to hire someone to advise them on equipment and install- 
ation of equipment for an FH operation. In the meantime, The Board 
of Trustees okayed a survey to be done by Mr. Roger Hodgkins of 
WGAN in Portland. ‘The survey proved that people thought WORO was 
producing more mature adult programming on this carrier current station. 

Nat'l State, local election results, Student Senate meetings, 
Political speeches, student debates from the union, and coverage of 
winter Carnival, Maine Day, Homecoming, etc., were some of the major 
types of programming, tae 

Strong consideration was now being given to set up an FM station. 
Some of the considerations were: 1} a faculty committee was selected, 
2)a statement of policy nad to be adopted, 3) staff had to be chosen, 
i) compensation for employees, 5) programming, 6) comeensous of pro- 
gram content, 7) contracts to be considered and then there had to be 
a meeting of the minds, 

A committee was chosen to consider all policy-making decisions 
involving the operation of the new FM station to be called WMEB-FH. 
The committee consisted of: Mr. Robert MacLauchlin, Associate prof- 
essor of speech(then director of WORO), Mr. Rodney Cole, speech, 
Curtia J. McCarty, and br. Wofford G. Gardner, Speech Department Head. 

(Also, Mr. Gillespie of the speech department). 
Don Winslow became the consulting engineer in compliance with the 


FCC ruls that "A first class engineer must be on call during the hours 
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of operation." 

October 1, 1962, WMEB-FM was ready to go. Broadcasting was done 
for two hours a night for three nights a week(7-9, Mon., Wed., Fri.). 
The station signed-on, gave news, dinner music, and evening 
Concert. October 12, another program, Campus Calendar was introduced. 

In November the station expanded its broadcasts to five nights per 
week, wWita the introduction of Folk Music coming on November 26. 

On Dec. 3, broadcast time incr ased one half hour=to 9:30 p.m. 
Dece 7, Sports coverage began with the game between UMaine and Vermont 
basketball teams. 

On Feb. 18, 1963 the broadcast day increased again. Now it was 


from 6:30 to 10 pem. The programs were, according to the logs of that 


day, MUSIC SPECTRUI, MEN & MOLSCULES 
CAMPUS CALENDAR, FLASHBACK IN HISTORY (NR) 
Naws , PARIS STAR TIME(NUER) 
EVENING CONCERT MUSIC FROM GARMANY (Nick) 
SEXANADE FOLK 
JA22 SHOW TUNES 


March 29-April 5 was the first time the station had broadcast during 
the vacation period. They broadcast all day Maine Day. Programming 
continued throughout the summer. These were programs of a higher 
cultural nacure. 

In the period between January 1, 1963-May 22, 196 the number of 
operating hours totaled 1,283, 

The time increased to 6-11 p.m. in Sept. 196). “hen in November 
of that year it was expanded to 6-midnight. 

Broadcasts not only went through vacation periods, but also 
expanded to Saturday and Sunday programming. In the year 196l,-65, 
WMEB-FM operated 1,933 hours. The normal broadcast schedule was b= 
midnite, operating on a budget of s5o00o0. 


The position of Station Manager had previously been held by 
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students, and continued to until 1967-68. Im 1965, the faculty 
advisor .was Mr. Jerome D. Henderson, who later became station 
manager uhtil Sept. i, 1969. 

Mr. Henderson and his colleague in radio-t.v. broadcasting, 
Mr. Mark O. Benner introduced the Annual Awards banquet in 1966. 
This was worked on much the same basis as the awards given back in 
the fifties by the Maine Radio Guild in recognition of those students 
who rendered outstanding service to the station during the school 
yeare 

In 1966-67, a 33-hour marathon was held Winter Carnival week- 
end. And in 1967-48, a 36 hour marathon was held that same occasion. 
Once again, in '65-'69, a 36 hour Marathon was held. Maine Day 
coverage continued cach year as it had in the past, until 1969, it 
was decided to broadcast only the baseball game against Colby. 

1967-68 saw another change in broadcast time. Programming began 
with news at 5:30 pem., Sunday through Saturday. The permanent 
expansion to Saturday broadcasting came on Feb. lh, 1968, and in 
March was followed by Sunday broadcasting(March 9, 1968). 

During the summer of 1968 one student, John M, Stanley, first 
winner of the Golden Microphone Award(the highest given for survice 
to WMEB-Fii) was hired to keep the station running. 

Sumner programming began the first of June and continued until 
September 16. During the year, the biggest advances were noticeably 
made in the area of Public Affairs programming and news, and in per- 
fecting the quality of sound of the station which was trying to promote 


the "Relaxed image." 
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In 1967-65, WMEB-FM broadcast public affairs programs on a reg- 

ular schedule seach night. The emphasis was on and still is today, 
"local issues and national problems with local concern." 13 

Non-commercial broadcasting stations like WMEB-FM can afford to 
follow its present philosophy, for it does not depend upon advertisers 
for support. Programming can be directed more at more specific 
and smaller audiences designed to fulfill more limited, but just as 
important needs, It is with this philosophy that WMEB-FM has devel- 
oped its programming. 

In the year 1969, the major happenings were the coverage of the 
presidential election, (Facilities were set up in the Memorial Union 
and the Journalism Department worked very closely with the Speech 
Department in providing excellant coverage of the local returns as 
well as the national}, cove rage of political speeches of such:  . 
national figures as William Douglas, Associate Justice of the U.S 
Supreme Court, Edmund S, Muskie, U.S. Senator from the State of Maine, 
several figures in the Black Power symposium, Negroes wanting action. 
Other important speakers heard on WMEB-FM down through the years are, 
John F, Kennedy, 35th Pres.dent of the U.S., Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice- 
President under Lydon B. Johnson, Barry Goldwater, Senator from Ariz., 
Mark Hatfield, Senator from Oregon, Mike Mansfield, former Senate 
Majority leader, and Senator from the state of Montana, Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, and other noteworthy figures visiting the campus. 

All sporting events are covered now, football, basketball, some- 
times, soccer, baseball, track, sete. These broadcasts are still 
limited to home games of these varsity teams. Anything special that 
might happen on campus, it is likely that WMEB-FM is there for the 
COVEPASE. 


13 Mr. Jerome D. Henderson, Station Mgr, WMiB-FM, 
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A survey was taken in 1967 to find out tne listenership of 
WMiB-lM, but the survey was not a random sample and thus, could not 
be projected. In 1969, a survey(random sample) was made of just 
the on-campus audience, and it was learned that about 11% of the 
campus listens to WMEB-FM. ‘The reason the number is so few is that 
so few people have access to an FM receiver. 

The most popular programs were easy listaning(Groovin'! and Reverie) 
and UofM sporting events. Also high on the list was special events 
such as, Winter Carnival, Christmas programming, political speeches, 
ete 

As of May 23 a more detailed report will be available in the 
Station Managerts office in 2:0 Stevens Hall. 

WMEB-FM has come a long way since the beginning of its FM ex- 
istance, but as far as radio goes, we have not improved that much 
since the beginning. WHEB-FM has an ample supply of microphones, 
and it has four tape recorders that are in fairly good condition, 
The Gates Console is still in good working order, as are the two 
tutntables in the contro} room. The RCA board is in bad shape, and 
so are its accompanying turntables, ‘Tne transmitter is located in 
on studio which makes the operation much simplar than in the past. 

WMEB-FM has improved in its quality of sound, in its programe 
ming content(enclosed is a program guide for te month of May, 1969), 
over the years, and it is Primarily , training ground for students 
interested in broadcasting as a career or as a hobby. 

The operation has expanded from just a few hours a week to a 
full seven-day week coverage, and a full yegr of proadcasting witn-~ 
out pause. Me/ at WMEB-FM like to think fey broadcasting in the 


"public interest, convenience and necessity," serving tue campus and 
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surrounding communities. The station broadcasts in a radius of 
25 miles, and by cable through the efforts of ETV, can reach as 
far North as Millinockett, Maine, as far south as Bar Harbor, and 
even into Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

There are presently(at least) 30 station staffers, headed by 
the student program director, and his executive staff consisting of 
engineer, traffic and continuity director, promotion director, music 
director, and director of classical music. 

Classical music is heard five nights a week from 10-midnight, 
and some nights, longer(9-mid). Other music pro,rams heard are 
Country and Western, Mondays, Folk music Tuesdays, Jazz, Wednesdays, 
Latin music Thursdays, Show tunes(Broadway-ONSTAGH) Fridays, with 
easy listening each day, Mon-Fri. Saturday is set aside for the 
rock and roll enthusiast. Sunday provides an evening of easy listening, 
featuring two nours of "Big Band Sounds,” 

News and foreign commentary is heard every night Mon-Fri., and 
public affairs, caipus controversey, and National Educational Radio 
N etwork programming is also heard during the week(mon-Fri). The 
weekends are devoted to music, specials, and sports. 

WMEBeFTi has hired another student to operate the station during 


the summer of 1969, so broadcasting continues at the University of Maine. 


So the young man folds the blue and white banner with the call 
letters, WORO, and places it in a safe place for others to look at. 
But if they wonder what it means, what it was, they now can have a 
general idea of it by reading this paper. It is enough to satisfy 


this young man's curiousity, and enough to perhaps give those in the 
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fubure an insight into how radio developed, and how slowly it devel- 
oped at the University of Maine. This paper may be at least enough 
to promote a complete master'ts thesis research by some future and 
aspiring young speech major. It’ is hoped that it can_atzleast be an 
aid in that sense. 

The personnel at WMEB-i"M for the past three years have) been 
the prime reason for the excellant variety and quality of the pro- 
gramming. <A lot of working hours and off-air hours are put into 
the programing and operation of this station, Teamwork was ex- 
cellant from 1967-1969, faltering only slightly as the year ends 
(May) when students must bear the load of their accademic studies 
as well as the load of station operation, 

The programming of this paper has ended. It is now midnight, 
and the young man leans back in his chair, sighs a sigh of relief, 
grins a grin of satisfaction as his eyes scan the studio, focusing 
on the vu meter, the clock, the banner that hangs upon the wall, then 
once again he pushes that button and a voice wishes you a very plea- 


aant "Good night." 
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